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Trade Agreements: Bridge to Peace 


There has been so much talk about a postwar world 
in which there will be plenty of jobs and a high 


_level_of income that it is good to be able to put one’s 


hands on definite measures which will help achieve 
this end. The importance of foreign trade in the de- 
velopment of a stable postwar economy is easily 
recognized. While the Bretton Woods agreements 
propose to stimulate trade by stabilizing currencies 
and encouraging long-term loans, they deal with 
only one facet of the problem. 


Tariff policies are another important field for 
consideration. Countries must be able to sell their 
goods abroad to get money to buy the products of 
other nations. When an exporting nation like the 
United States passed the Hawley-Smoot tariff of 
1930, the highest in our history, dislocations began 
to occur. Other nations retaliated by passing high 
tariffs against our goods. Great Britain set up a 
system of preferential treatment for her Empire. 
Instead of lowering tariffs to make exports and 
imports come into some sort of equilibrium, the 
United States continued to lend money to other 
countries so they could buy our goods. The net 
effect was that we gave away our real wealth. In 
order to alleviate this situation, Secretary of State 
Hull in 1934 sponsored the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Program to reverse the upward trend of 
our tariff policy. The Act authorized the President 
to make trade agreements with other nations. He 
could reduce duties by 50%, bind existing rates 
against increase and guarantee to keep duty free 
items on the free list. The other nation made com- 
parable reductions. One clause provided that con- 
cessions made by the United States to one country 
be extended to any other country which did not 
discriminate against our commerce. 


The Act has worked out well. 32 agreements have 
been made with 28 countries. The 50° reduction 
clause applies to 43°% of our foreign trade. 


Under the present formula it is not possible to 
make many further reductions. For this reason, 
Representative Doughton, added a new clause in in- 
troducing his bill extending the Act for three years. 
The bill would authorize a 50% reduction on all 
tariffs in effect January 1, 1945. This means that 
all the trade agreements negotiated since 1934 can be 
cut further. 


The present Trade Agreements Act expires on 
June 12, 1945. There will undoubtedly be a fight 
in Congress over the Doughton bill. Opposition will 
center around the new 50% reduction provision. 
There will be attempts to whittle down the 3-year 


extension period and the usual effort will be made | 


to have each individual trade agreement sent back 
to Congress for approval. P 


In many official statements of our war aims we 
have committed ourselves to the progressive reduc- 
tion of trade barriers. The fourth section of the 
Atlantic Charter reads “. . . they will endeavor... 
to further the enjoyment by all States, great or small, 
victor or vanquished, of access on equal terms to the 
trade and raw materials of the world.” The Master 
Lend-Lease agreement, which has been incorporated 
in the separate agreements with many nations, pro- 
vides that the final settlement of Lend-Lease “shall 
be such as not to burden commerce between the 
two countries, but to promote mutually advantageous 
economic relations between them and the better- 
ment of world-wide economic relations.” The same 
idea was contained in the Economic Bill of Rights 
presented to the inter-American conference in Mexico 
not many weeks ago. The International Business 
Men’s Conference subscribed to the same principle. 


The presentation of the new Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act presents a test of our willingness to 
translate words into action. “Mutually advantageous 
economic relations” cannot be talked into existence. 


Manpower 


Over two months have passed since the President 
urged the immediate necessity for national service 
legislation, but the Congress seems a long way from 
a workable law. The May-Bailey bill, passed by the 
House, calls for limited national service. Under its 
provisions 18,000,000 deferred draft registrants from 
18 to 44 would be liable for work in war plants, on 
farms, or in activities in support of “national health 
and interest.” 


The 10,000,000 men now deferred in essential war 
work would be frozen to their jobs, and would not 
be allowed to change jobs without Selective Service 
approval. In areas where war plants need more 
workers, draft boards would have the power to in- 
duct men if the number obtained by voluntary meth- 
ods should be insufficient. Since the estimated need 
for new essential workers by July 1, is 700,000, this 
provision presumably would affect only a small per- 
centage of the labor force. Penalty provisions in the 
House bill are the same as those for men who refuse 
to be drafted into the armed forces: a five year jail 
sentence or a $10,000 fine or both. 


In the Senate the provisions of this bill were re- 
placed by a substitute measure which eliminates the 
job-freeze and compulsory assignment features. In- 
stead the Kilgore-O’Mahoney bill authorizes the 
’ War Manpower Commission to reduce manpower 
ceilings in non-war plants for the purpose of chan- 
neling more men into essential work. It provides 
penalties for employers who do not carry out War 
Manpower Commission regulations. In both bills 
workers who transfer to war work are guaranteed 
seniority rights in their old jobs, and are paid travel 
expenses when they go to an out of town job. 


~-~Now the divergent bills have been sent to confer- 
ence where representatives of the two houses will 
attempt to work out a compromise measure accept- 
_ able to both. The present prospects for an effective 
national service law seem slim. 


The Congress, particularly the Senate, seems to be 
anticipating an early end to the war in Europe and 
there is some feeling that the need for national serv- 
ice legislation will greatly diminish after VE day. 
Both labor groups and the National Association of 
Manufacturers are opposed to the House version 


of the bill. 


The Administration, backed up by Army and Navy 
heads, still insists upon the need for such legislation. 
Experience in the fall is some indication of the exodus 
of workers from war plants which will take place 
when Germany is defeated. 


Two-Thirds Treaty Rule 
By-Passed 


The old problem of “when is a treaty not a treaty” 
is coming to the fore again. The question was pro- 
voked because some parts of the Chicago Aviation 
Conference agreements were signed as executive 
agreements without Congressional approval and an- 
other part was sent to the Senate for treaty rati- 
fication. In February the President signed three sec- 
tions as executive agreements. One was the Inter- 
national Air Services Transit Agreement which in- 
cludes the first two freedoms of the air permitting 
nations to fly over each others territory and land for 
non-traffic purposes. Another was the International 
Air Transport Agreement which includes all five 
freedoms. The last three freedoms concern com- 
mercial rights permitting planes to take passengers 


from one country, carry them to another, and pick up~ 


intermediate trafic en route. The other section in- 
cluded the Interim Agreement on International Civil 
Aviation which sets up a provisional body with a 
large assembly and small council to provide uniform 
technical standards and report on problems of air 
navigation. 

It is intended that an organization like this interim 
body be provided for by a permanent convention. 
It is this proposal for a permanent convention which 
has been sent to the Senate for treaty ratification. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee has dis- 
approved of having the bulk of the provisions signed 
by executive agreement. Because they feel the Ex- 
ecutive has exceeded his authority, they considered 
and they rejected a proposal to ask the State Depart- 
ment to halt the operation of all interim agreements 
reached at Chicago. 

This type of breach between our Legislative and 
Executive branches has developed before. The Presi- 
dent circumvents the Senate rule requiring a two- 
thirds vote for approval of treaties by signing agree- 
ments under his executive powers. Since there has 
never been any clear distinction between treaties and 
executive agreements there are many cases where 
both the legislature and the Executive claim jurisdic- 
tion. Under the present procedure the President is 
reluctant to send treaties to the Senate because of the 
hurdle of achieving a two-thirds vote. The Senate 
is naturally anxious to preserve its monopoly over 
the control of foreign affairs and resents being by- 
passed. 

A compromise could be worked out by amending 
the Constitution to provide for treaty ratification by 
a majority vote of both Houses. Such an amend- 
ment would provide a democratic method for con- 
gressional review of foreign policy and would pre- 
vent a minority of one-third of the Senate from block- 
ing the increasing number of treaties which we must 
negotiate if we are to keep pace with the multiplying 
relationships between nations. 
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